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THE MYTHICAL AGE 

K. Asakawa 

Instructor in Japanese Civilization 
Yale University 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Japan, by Various 

The period prior to the reign of the Emperor Jimmu is known as the Age 
of the Deities. From this era strange and incredible legends have been 
transmitted, some of which follow. 

Tradition says that in remote times the deities Izanagi and Izanami were 
commanded by the God of Heaven to form a country out of the islets 
floating in space. They forthwith descended to the island Onokoro, and 
there, becoming husband and wife, created the Eight Great Islands of 
Japan. Thereafter were created deities to rule the sea, the mountains, 
the winds, fire, herbs, and trees. Subsequently the divine pair gave 
birth to the goddess Amaterasu-Omikami and the gods Tsukiyomi and 
Susanoo. These newly-born divine beings proving themselves greatly 
superior to other deities, found high favor with Izanagi. He 
commissioned Amaterasu to govern Takama-no-hara, or the Heavenly Region 
Tsukiyomi to govern Yo-no-osukuni, or the Land of Night; and Susanoo to 
govern Unabara, or the Seas. But this last deity proving unfaithful to 
his father's commands, Izanagi, in anger, expelled him from his kingdom, 
whereupon he ascended to the Heavenly Region to convey to his sister the 
news of his misfortune. The fierce and enraged demeanor of the dethroned 
deity led his sister to imagine that he had come with aggressive 
intentions, and she hesitated to receive him. But Susanoo vehemently 
declared the integrity of his purpose and succeeded in partially 
reassuring the goddess. Nevertheless, his behavior was so disorderly 
that Amaterasu, becoming fearful, secluded herself in a cave, with the 
result that total darkness overshadowed her realm and troubles of 
various sorts ensued. The other deities thereupon met in conclave and 
took measures to pacify the goddess, so that she finally emerged from 
her retreat and light once more shone upon the Heavenly Region and 
Nakatsu-kuni (Midland). The deities then inflicted upon Susanoo the 
punishment of exile. Driven from heaven, he proceeded to Izumo, and 
there destroyed an eight-headed dragon, obtaining from its body a 
precious sword, which he later presented to his sister Amaterasu. 
Subsequently, he married the daughter of an earthly deity and settled at 
Suga in Izumo. At a later date, leaving one of his sons, Okuni-nushi, to 
govern the land, he himself proceeded to Korea. Okuni-nushi had many 
brothers, who were all engaged in a struggle for the sovereign power. 

The victory remained with Okuni-nushi, but his realm continuing to be 
more or less disturbed, Sukunahikona, a son of the Deity of Heaven, came 
over the sea to Izumo and aided in restoring peace. Thenceforth 
Okuni-nushi and his sons administered the realm in tranquillity. 

Meanwhile, in the Heavenly Region, Amaterasu, concluding that 



Midzuho-no-kuni in Toyo-ashihara, which is perhaps Japan proper now, 
ought to be governed by her son, Amano-oshihohomimi, commanded him to 
descend and assume authority in the land. Inasmuch, however, as he 
represented his proposed realm to be in a very disordered state, 

Amaterasu, by order of the Deity of Heaven, held a council of deities, 
by whom a mandate to restore peace was given to Amano-hohi. He failed to 
accomplish his purpose, and another deity was afterward sent on the same 
errand. The latter was, however, likewise conquered by Okuni-nushi and 
did not return to heaven. Once more a council of deities was convened in 
the Heavenly Region, and Nanakime was dispatched to reconnoiter the 
land. He, however, was killed by Ama-no-wakahiko. Finally, 

Takemikazuchi, being intrusted with the duty, proceeded to Izumo and 
informed Okuni-nushi of the command given by the Deity of Heaven that 
the son of Amaterasu should assume sovereignty over the country then 
ruled by Okuni-nushi. The command was at last obeyed. Okuni-nushi ceded 
his kingdom to the son of the goddess, and, with his sons, left the 
region. Takemikazuchi having carried this intelligence to Amaterasu, 
she, conforming always with the commands of the Deity of Heaven, 
summoned her son, Amano-oshihomimi, and informed him that, peace having 
been restored in the land below, he must proceed to govern it. He, 
however, prayed that his son, Ninigi, might be sent in his stead, and 
the goddess consenting, gave to Ninigi a mandate to rule over Japan and 
to maintain its prosperity so long as heaven and earth should endure. 

She further gave him the Yasaka Jewel, the Yasaka Mirror, and the 
Kusanagi Sword, saying: "This mirror is my spirit; regard it as 
myself." Thenceforth the Jewel, Mirror, and Sword, venerated as the 
three precious relics of the goddess, were transmitted as insignia from 
emperor to emperor through all generations. 

The terrestrial deity, Sarudahiko, receiving news of the approach of 
Ninigi and his divine retinue, came out to greet him. Under his guidance 
Ninigi passed to Takachiho Mountain in Hyuga, Kiushu, and took up his 
abode at Kasasa Promontory in Ada (now Kaseda port in Satsuma). Ninigi 
took to wife the daughter of a terrestrial deity, and by her had two 
sons, Hosuseri and Hikohohodemi. These deities fell out and fought, with 
the result that the younger subdued the elder by the aid of the deity of 
the sea, whose daughter he had married. The victor's son, Ugayafukiaezu, 
also married a daughter of the marine deity and had four sons, Itsuse, 

Inahi, Mikenu, and Iwarehiko, of whom the fourth and youngest afterward 
became the Emperor Jimmu. Inahi went to the dominion of his mother over 
the waves, and Mikenu to the far-distant Tokoyo, or the Region of 
Eternal Night. 




POEMS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Cathay, by Ezra Pound and Rihaku 


Song of the Bowmen of Shu 

Here we are, picking the first fern-shoots 

And saying: When shall we get back to our country? 

Here we are because we have the Ken-nin for our 
foemen, 

We have no comfort because of these Mongols. 

We grub the soft fern-shoots, 

When anyone says "Return," the others are full of 
sorrow. 

Sorrowful minds, sorrow is strong, we are hungry 
and thirsty. 

Our defence is not yet made sure, no one can let 
his friend return. 

We grub the old fern-stalks. 

We say: Will we be let to go back in October? 

There is no ease in royal affairs, we have no comfort. 

Our sorrow is bitter, but we would not return to our 
country. 

What flower has come into blossom? 

Whose chariot? The General's. 

Horses, his horses even, are tired. They were strong. 

We have no rest, three battles a month. 

By heaven, his horses are tired. 

The generals are on them, the soldiers are by them 
The horses are well trained, the generals have ivory 
arrows and quivers ornamented with fish-skin. 

The enemy is swift, we must be careful. 

When we set out, the willows were drooping with spring, 
We come back in the snow, 

We go slowly, we are hungry and thirsty, 

Our mind is full of sorrow, who will know of our grief? 

_By Kutsugen._ 

_4th Century B.C._ 


The River Song 


This boat is of shato-wood, and its gunwales are cut 
magnolia, 

Musicians with jewelled flutes and with pipes of gold 
Fill full the sides in rows, and our wine 
Is rich for a thousand cups. 

We carry singing girls, drift with the drifting water, 

Yet Sennin needs 

A yellow stork for a charger, and all our seamen 
Would follow the white gulls or ride them. 

Kutsu's prose song 

Hangs with the sun and moon. 

King So's terraced palace 

is now but a barren hill, 

But I draw pen on this barge 
Causing the five peaks to tremble, 

And I have joy in these words 

like thejoy of blue islands. 

(If glory could last forever 

Then the waters of Han would flow northward.) 

And I have moped in the Emperor's garden, awaiting 
an order-to-write! 

I looked at the dragon-pond, with its willow-coloured 
water 

Just reflecting the sky's tinge, 

And heard the five-score nightingales aimlessly singing. 

The eastern wind brings the green colour into the island 
grasses at Yei-shu, 

The purple house and the crimson are full of Spring 
softness. 

South of the pond the willow-tips are half-blue and 
bluer, 

Their cords tangle in mist, against the brocade-like 
palace. 

Vine-strings a hundred feet long hang down from carved 
railings, 

And high over the willows, the fine birds sing to each 
other, and listen, 

Crying— "Kwan, Kuan," for the early wind, and the feel 
of it. 

The wind bundles itself into a bluish cloud and wanders off. 



Over a thousand gates, over a thousand doors are the sounds 
of spring singing, 

And the Emperor is at Ko. 

Five clouds hang aloft, bright on the purple sky, 

The imperial guards come forth from the golden house with 
their armour a-gleaming. 

The emperor in his jewelled car goes out to inspect his 
flowers, 

He goes out to Hori, to look at the wing-flapping storks, 

He returns by way of Sei rock, to hear the new nightingales, 
For the gardens at Jo-run are full of new nightingales, 

Their sound is mixed in this flute, 

Their voice is in the twelve pipes here. 

_By Rihaku._ 

_8th century A.D._ 


The River-Merchant's Wife: a Letter 


While my hair was still cut straight across my forehead 
I played about the front gate, pulling flowers. 

You came by on bamboo stilts, playing horse, 

You walked about my seat, playing with blue plums. 

And we went on living in the village of Chokan: 

Two small people, without dislike or suspicion. 

At fourteen I married My Lord you. 

I never laughed, being bashful. 

Lowering my head, I looked at the wall. 

Called to, a thousand times, I never looked back. 

At fifteen I stopped scowling, 

I desired my dust to be mingled with yours 
Forever and forever, and forever. 

Why should I climb the look out? 

At sixteen you departed, 

You went into far Ku-to-Yen, by the river of swirling eddies, 
And you have been gone five months. 

The monkeys make sorrowful noise overhead. 

You dragged your feet when you went out. 

By the gate now, the moss is grown, the different mosses, 
Too deep to clear them away! 

The leaves fall early this autumn, in wind. 

The paired butterflies are already yellow with August 



Over the grass in the West garden, 

They hurt me, 

I grow older, 

If you are coming down through the narrows of the river Kiang, 
Please let me know beforehand, 

And I will come out to meet you, 

As far as Cho-fu-Sa. 

_By Rihaku._ 


FOUR POEMS OF DEPARTURE 


.Light rain is on the light dust._ 

The willows of the inn-yard_ 

.Will be going greener and greener, _ 

But you, Sir, had better take wine ere your departure, 
For you will have no friends about you_ 

When you come to the gates of Go._ 


Separation on the River Kiang 


Ko-jin goes west from Ko-kaku-ro, 

The smoke-flowers are blurred over the river. 
His lone sail blots the far sky. 

And now I see only the river, 

The long Kiang, reaching heaven. 


Taking Leave of a Friend 


Blue mountains to the north of the walls, 

White river winding about them; 

Here we must make separation 

And go out through a thousand miles of dead grass. 

Mind like a floating wide cloud. 

Sunset like the parting of old acquaintances 
Who bow over their clasped hands at a distance. 

Our horses neigh to each other 



as we are departing. 


Leave-taking near Shoku 

"_Sanso, King of Shoku, built roads_" 

They say the roads of Sanso are steep, 

Sheer as the mountains. 

The walls rise in a man's face, 

Clouds grow out of the hill 
at his horse's bridle. 

Sweet trees are on the paved way of the Shin, 
Their trunks burst through the paving, 

And freshets are bursting their ice 

in the midst of Shoku, a proud city. 

Men's fates are already set, 

There is no need of asking diviners. 




FA YING, THE KING S DARLING. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The English Governess At The Siamese Court 
by Anna Harriette Leonowens 

"Will you teach me to draw?" said an irresistible young voice to me, as 
I sat at the school-room table, one bright afternoon. "It is so much 
more pleasant to sit by you than to go to my Sanskrit class. My Sanskrit 
teacher is not like my English teacher; she bends my hands back when I 
make mistakes. I don't like Sanskrit, I like English. There are so many 
pretty pictures in your books. Will you take me to England with you, Mam 
cha?" [Footnote: "Lady, dear."] pleaded the engaging little prattler. 

"I am afraid his Majesty will not let you go with me," I replied. 

"O yes, he will!" said the child with smiling confidence. "He lets me do 
as I like. You know I am the Somdetch Chow Fa-ying; he loves me best of 
all; he will let me go." 

"I am glad to hear it," said I, "and very glad to hear that you love 
English and drawing. Let us go up and ask his Majesty if you may learn 
drawing instead of Sanskrit." 

With sparkling eyes and a happy smile, she sprang from my lap, and, 
seizing my hand eagerly, said, "O yes! let us go now." We went, and our 
prayer was granted. 

Never did work seem more like pleasure than it did to me as I sat with 
this sweet, bright little princess, day after day, at the hour when all 
her brothers and sisters were at their Sanskrit, drawing herself, as the 
humor seized her, or watching me draw; but oftener listening, her large 
questioning eyes fixed upon my face, as step by step I led her out of 
the shadow-land of myth into the realm of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. "The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God"; and I felt 
that this child of smiles and tears, all unbaptized and unblessed as she 
was, was nearer and dearer to her Father in heaven than to her father on 
earth. 

This was the Somdetch Chowfa Chandrmondol, best known in the palace by 
her pet name of Fa-ying. Her mother, the late queen consort, in dying, 
left three sons and this one daughter, whom, with peculiar tenderness 
and anxiety, she commended to the loving kindness of the king; and now 
the child was the fondled darling of the lonely, bitter man, having 
quickly won her way to his heart by the charm of her fearless innocence 
and trustfulness, her sprightly intelligence and changeful grace. 

Morning dawned fair on the river, the sunshine flickering on the silver 
ripples, and gilding the boats of the market people as they softly glide 
up or down to the lazy swing of the oars. The floating shops were all 



awake, displaying their various and fantastic wares to attract the 
passing citizen or stranger. Priests in yellow robes moved noiselessly 
from door to door, receiving without asking and without thanks the alms 
wherewith their pious clients hoped to lay up treasures in heaven, or, 
in Buddhist parlance, to "make merit." Slaves hurried hither and thither 
in the various bustle of errands. Worshippers thronged the gates and 
vestibules of the many temples of this city of pagodas and _p'hra- 
cha-dees_, and myriads of fan-shaped bells scattered aeolian melodies on 
the passing breeze. As Boy and I gazed from our piazza on this strangely 
picturesque panorama, there swept across the river a royal barge filled 
with slaves, who, the moment they had landed, hurried up to me. 

"My lady," they cried, "there is cholera in the palace! Three slaves are 
lying dead in the princesses' court; and her Highness, the young 
Somdetch Chow Fa-ying, was seized this morning. She sends for you. O, 
come to her, quickly!" and with that they put into my hand a scrap of 
paper; it was from his Majesty. 

"MY DEAR MAM,— Our well-beloved daughter, your favorite pupil, is 
attacked with cholera, and has earnest desire to see you, and is heard 
much to make frequent repetition of your name. I beg that you will favor 
her wish. I fear her illness is mortal, as there has been three deaths 
since morning. She is best beloved of my children. 

"I am your afflicted friend, 

"S. S. P. P. MAHA MONGKUT." 

In a moment I was in my boat. I entreated, I flattered, I scolded, the 
rowers. How slow they were! how strong the opposing current! And when we 
did reach those heavy gates, how slowly they moved, with what suspicious 
caution they admitted me! I was fierce with impatience. And when at last 
I stood panting at the door of my Fa-ying's chamber— too late! even Dr. 
Campbell (the surgeon of the British consulate) had come too late. 

There was no need to prolong that anxious wail in the ear of the deaf 
child, "P'hra-Arahang! P'hra-Arahang!" [Footnote: One of the most sacred 
of the many titles of Buddha, repeated by the nearest relative in the 
ear of the dying till life is quite extinct.] She would not forget her 
way; she would nevermore lose herself on the road to Heaven. Beyond, 
above the P'hra-Arahang, she had soared into the eternal, tender arms of 
the P'hra-Jesus, of whom she was wont to say in her infantine wonder and 
eagerness, _Mam cha, chan rak P'hra-Jesus mak_ ("Mam dear, I love your 
holy Jesus.") 

As I stooped to imprint a parting kiss on the little face that had been 
so fair to me, her kindred and slaves exchanged their appealing 
"P'hra-Arahang" for a sudden burst of heart-rending cries. 



An attendant hurried me to the king, who, reading the heavy tidings in 
my silence, covered his face with his hands and wept passionately. 

Strange and terrible were the tears of such a man, welling up from a 
heart from which all natural affections had seemed to be expelled, to 
make room for his own exacting, engrossing conceit of self. 

Bitterly he bewailed his darling, calling her by such tender, touching 
epithets as the lips of loving Christian mothers use. What could I say? 

What could I do but weep with him, and then steal quietly away and leave 
the king to the Father? 

"The moreover very sad & mournful Circular [Footnote: From the pen of 
the king.] from His Gracious Majesty Somdetch P'hra Paramendr Maha 
Mongkut, the reigning Supreme King of Siam, intimating the recent death 
of Her Celestial Royal Highness, Princess Somdetch Chowfa Chandrmondol 
Sobhon Baghiawati, who was His Majesty's most affectionate & well 
beloved 9th Royal daughter or 16th offspring, and the second Royal child 
by His Majesty's late Queen consort Rambery Bhamarabhiramy who deceased 
in the year 1861. Both mother and daughter have been known to many 
foreign friends of His Majesty. 

"To all the foreign friends of His Majesty, residing or trading in Siam, 
or in Singapore, Malacca, Pinang, Ceylon, Batavia, Saigon, Macao, 

Hong-kong, & various regions in China, Europe, America, &c. &c.... 

"Her Celestial Royal Highness, having been born on the 24th April, 1855, 
grew up in happy condition of her royal valued life, under the care of 
her Royal parents, as well as her elder and younger three full brothers; 
and on the demise of her royal mother on the forementioned date, she was 
almost always with her Royal father everywhere day & night. All things 
which belonged to her late mother suitable for female use were 
transferred to her as the most lawful inheritor of her late royal 
mother; She grew up to the age of 8 years & 20 days. On the ceremony of 
the funeral service of her elder late royal half brother forenamed, She 
accompanied her royal esteemed father & her royal brothers and sisters 
in customary service, cheerfully during three days of the ceremony, from 
the 11th to 13th May. On the night of the latter day, when she was 
returning from the royal funeral place to the royal residence in the 
same sedan with her Royal father at 10 o'clock P.M. she yet appeared 
happy, but alas! on her arrival at the royal residence, she was attacked 
by most violent & awful cholera, and sunk rapidly before the arrival of 
the physicians who were called on that night for treatment. Her disease 
or illness of cholera increased so strong that it did not give way to 
the treatment of any one, or even to the Chlorodine administered to her 
by Doctor James Campbell the Surgeon of the British Consulate. She 
expired at 4 o'clock P.M., on the 14th May, when her elder royal half 
brother's remains were burning at the funeral hall outside of the royal 



palace, according to the determined time for the assembling of the great 
congregation of the whole of the royalty & nobility, and native & 
foreign friends, before the occurrence of the unforeseen sudden 
misfortune or mournful event. 

"The sudden death of the said most affectionate and lamented royal 
daughter has caused greater regret and sorrow to her Royal father than 
several losses sustained by him before, as this beloved Royal amiable 
daughter was brought up almost by the hands of His Majesty himself, 
since she was aged only 4 to 5 months, His Majesty has carried her to 
and fro by his hand and on the lap and placed her by his side in every 
one of the Royal seats, where ever he went; whatever could be done in 
the way of nursing His Majesty has done himself, by feeding her with 
milk obtained from her nurse, and sometimes with the milk of the cow, 
goat &c. poured in a teacup from which His Majesty fed her by means of a 
spoon, so this Royal daughter was as familiar with her father in her 
infancy, as with her nurses. 

"On her being only aged six months, his Majesty took this Princess with 
him and went to Ayudia on affairs there; after that time when she became 
grown up His Majesty had the princess seated on his lap when he was in 
his chair at the breakfast, dinner & supper table, and fed her at the 
same time of breakfast &c, almost every day, except when she became sick 
of colds &c. until the last days of her life she always eat at same 
table with her father. Where ever His Majesty went, this princess always 
accompanied her father upon the same, sedan, carriage, Royal boat, yacht 
&c. and on her being grown up she became more prudent than other 
children of the same age, she paid every affectionate attention to her 
affectionate and esteemed father in every thing where her ability 
allowed; she was well educated in the vernacular Siamese literature 
which she commenced to study when she was 3 years old, and in last year 
she commenced to study in the English School where the schoolmistress, 
Lady L — has observed that she was more skillful than the other royal 
Children, she pronounced & spoke English in articulate & clever manner 
which pleased the schoolmistress exceedingly, so that the schoolmistress 
on the loss of this her beloved pupil, was in great sorrow and wept 
much. 

".... But alas! her life was very short. She was only aged 8 years & 20 
days, reckoning from her birth day & hour, she lived in this world 2942 
days & 18 hours. But it is known that the nature of human lives is like 
the flames of candles lighted in open air without any protection above & 
every side, so it is certain that this path ought to be followed by 
every one of human beings in a short or long while which cannot be 
ascertained by prediction, Alas! 

"Dated Royal Grand Palace, Bangkok, 16th May, Anno Christi 1863." 



Not long after our darling Fa-ying was taken from us, the same royal 
barge, freighted with the same female slaves who had summoned us to her 
death-bed, came in haste to our house. His Majesty had sent them to find 
and bring us. We must hurry to the palace. On arriving there, we found 
the school pavilion strangely decorated with flowers. My chair of office 
had been freshly painted a glaring red, and on the back and round the 
arms and legs fresh flowers were twined. The books the Princess Fa-ying 
had lately conned were carefully displayed in front of my accustomed 
seat, and upon them were laid fresh roses and fragrant lilies. Some of 
the ladies in waiting informed me that an extraordinary honor was about 
to be conferred on me. Not relishing the prospect of favors that might 
place me in a false position, and still all in the dark, I submitted 
quietly, but not without misgivings on my own part and positive 
opposition on Boy's, to be enthroned in the gorgeous chair, whereof the 
paint was hardly dry. Presently his Majesty sent to inquire if we had 
arrived, and being apprised of our presence, came down at once, followed 
by all my pupils and a formidable staff of noble dowagers, --his sisters, 
half-sisters, and aunts, paternal and maternal. 

Having shaken hands with me and with my child, he proceeded to enlighten 
us. He was about to confer a distinction upon me, for my "courage and 
conduct," as he expressed it, at the death-bed of her Highness, his 
well-beloved royal child, the Somdetch Chow Fa-ying. Then, bidding me 
"remain seated," much to the detriment of my white dress, in the sticky 
red chair, and carefully taking the ends of seven threads of unspun 
cotton (whereof the other ends were passed over my head, and over the 
dead child's books, into the hands of seven of his elder sisters), he 
proceeded to wind them round my brow and temples. Next he waved 
mysteriously a few gold coins, then dropped twenty-one drops of cold 
water out of a jewelled shell, [Footnote: The conch, or chank shell] and 
finally, muttering something in Sanskrit, and placing in my hand a small 
silk bag containing a title of nobility and the number and description 
of the roods of lands pertaining to it, bade me rise, "Chow Khoon Crue 
Yai"! 

My estate was in the district of Lophaburee and P'hra Batt, and I found 
afterward that to reach it I must perform a tedious journey overland, 
through a wild, dense jungle, on the back of an elephant. So, with wise 
munificence, I left it to my people, tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
wild boars, armadillos, and monkeys to enjoy unmolested and untaxed, 
while I continued to pursue the even tenor of a "school-marm's" way, 
unagitated by my honorary title. In fact, the whole affair was 
ridiculous; and I was inclined to feel a little ashamed of the 
distinction, when I reflected on the absurd figure I must have cut, with 
my head in a string like a grocer's parcel, and Boy imploring me, with 
all his astonished eyes, not to submit to so silly an operation. So he 
and I tacitly agreed to hush the matter up between us. 



Speaking of the "chank" shell, that is the name given in the East Indies 
to certain varieties of the _voluta gravis_, fished up by divers in the 
Gulf of Manaar, on the northwest coast of Ceylon. There are two kinds, 
_payel_ and _patty,_— the one red, the other white; the latter is of 
small value. These shells are exported to Calcutta and Bombay, where 
they are sawed into rings of various sizes, and worn on the arms, legs, 
fingers, and toes by the Hindoos, from whom the Buddhists have adopted 
the shell for use in their religious or political ceremonies. They 
employ, however, a third species, which opens to the right, and is rare 
and costly. The demand for these shells, created by the innumerable 
poojahs and pageants of the Hindoos and Buddhists, was formerly so great 
that a bounty of sixty thousand rix dollars per annum was paid to the 
British government for the privilege of fishing for them; but this 
demand finally ceased, and the revenue became not worth collecting. The 
fishing is now free to all. 



3 FROM: ON A CHINESE SCREEN 

By W. Somerset Maugham 
Internet Archive e-text 


DAWN 

IT is night still and the courtyard of the 
inn is rich with deep patches of darkness. 

Lanterns throw fitful lights on the coolies 
busily preparing their loads for the journey. 

They shout and laugh, angrily argue with one 
another, and vociferously quarrel. I go out into 
the street and walk along preceded by a boy with 
a lantern. Here and there behind closed doors 
cocks are crowing. But in many of the shops the 
shutters are down already and the indefatigable 
people are beginning their long day. Here an 
apprentice is sweeping the floor, and there a man 
is washing his hands and face. A wick burning 
in a cup of oil is all his light. I pass a tavern 
where half a dozen persons are seated at an early 
meal. The ward gate is closed, but a watchman 
lets me through a postern and I walk along a wall 




by a sluggish stream in which are reflected the 
bright stars. Then I reach the great gate of the 
city, and this time one half of it is open; I pass 
out, and there, awaiting me, all ghostly, is the 
dawn. The day and the long road and the open 
country he before me. 

Put out the lantern. Behind me the darkness 
pales to a mist of purple and I know that soon 
this will kindle to a rosy flush. I can make out 
the causeway well enough and the water in the padi 
fields reflects already a wan and shadowy light. 

It is no longer night, but it is not yet day. This 
is the moment of most magical beauty, when the 
hills and the valleys, the trees and the water, have 
a mystery which is not of earth. For when once 
the sun has risen, for a time the world is very 
cheerless, the light is cold and grey like the light 
in a painter's studio, and there are no shadows to 
diaper the ground with a coloured pattern. Skirt- 
ing the brow of a wooded hill I look down on the 
padi fields. But to call them fields is too grandiose. 
They are for the most part crescent shaped 
patches built on the slope of a hill, one below 
the other, so that they can be flooded. Firs 
and bamboos grow in the hollows as though placed 
there by a skilful gardener with a sense of ordered 
beauty to imitate formally the abandon of nature. 

In this moment of enchantment you do not look 
upon the scene of humble toil, but on the pleasure 
gardens of an emperor. Flere throwing aside the 
cares of state, he might come in yellow silk em- 
broidered with dragons, with jewelled bracelets on 
his wrists, to sport with a concubine so beautiful 
that men in after ages felt it natural if a dynasty 
was destroyed for her sake. 

And now with the increasing day a mist arises 
from the padi fields and climbs half way up the 
gentle hills. You may see a hundred pictures of 
the sight before you, for it is one that the old 
masters of China loved exceedingly. The little 
hills, wooded to their summit, with a line of fir 
trees along the crest, a firm silhouette against the 
sky, the little hills rise behind one another, and 
the varying level of the mist, forming a pattern, 
gives the composition a completeness which yet 
allows the imagination ample scope. The bamboos 



grow right down to the causeway, their thin leaves 
shivering in the shadow of a breeze, and they grow 
with a high-bred grace so that they look like 
groups of ladies in the Great Ming dynasty rest- 
ing languidly by the way-side. They have been 
to some temple, and their silken dresses are richly 
wrought with flowers and in their hair are precious 
ornaments of jade. They rest there for a while 
on their small feet, their golden lilies, gossiping 
elegantly, for do they not know that the best use 
of culture is to talk nonsense with distinction ; and 
in a moment slipping back into their chairs they 
will be gone. But the road turns and my God, 
the bamboos, the Chinese bamboos, transformed 
by some magic of the mist, look just like the hops 
of a Kentish field. Do you remember the sweet 
smelling hop-fields and the fat green meadows, 
the railway line that runs along the sea and the 
long shining beach and the desolate greyness of 
the English Channel? The seagull flies over the 
wintry coldness and the melancholy of its cry is 
almost unbearable. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR 

NOTHING hinders friendly relations be- 
tween different countries so much as the 
fantastic notions which they cherish 
about one another's characteristics, and 
perhaps no nation has suffered so much from the 
misconception of its neighbours as the French. 

They have been considered a frivolous race, in- 
capable of profound thought, flippant, immoral, 
and unreliable. Even the virtues that have been 
allowed them, their brilliancy, their gaiety, have 
been allowed them (at least by the English) in a 
patronising way; for they were not virtues on 
which the Anglo-Saxon set great store. It was 
never realised that there is a deep seriousness at 
the bottom of the French character and that the 
predominant concern of the average Frenchman 
is the concern for his personal dignity. It is by 
no hazard that La Rochefoucauld, a keen judge 
of human nature in general and of his countrymen 
in particular, should have made Vhonneur the pivot 
of his system. The punctiliousness with which our 
neighbours regard it has often entertained the 



Briton who is accustomed to look upon himself 
with humour ; but it is a living force, as the phrase 
goes, with the Frenchman, and you cannot hope 
to understand him unless you bear in mind always 
the susceptibility of his sense of honour. 

These reflections were suggested to me when- 
ever I saw the Vicomte de Steenvoorde driving in 
his sumptuous car or seated at the head of his own 
table. He represented certain important French 
interests in China and was said to have more power 
at the Quai d'Orsay than the minister himself. 

There was never a very cordial feeling between 
the pair, since the latter not unnaturally resented 
that one of his nationals should deal in diplomatic 
matters with the Chinese behind his back. The 
esteem in which M. de Steenvoorde was held at 
home was sufficiently proved by the red button that 
adorned the lappet of his frock coat. 

The Vicomte had a fine head, somewhat bald, 
but not unbecomingly (wne legere calvitie, as the 
French novelists put it and thereby rob the cruel 
fact of half its sting) a nose like the great Duke 
of Wellington's, bright black eyes under heavy eye- 
lids, and a small mouth hidden by an exceedingly 
handsome moustache the ends of which he twisted 
a great deal with white, richly jewelled fingers. 

His air of dignity was heightened by three massive 
chins. He had a big trunk and an imposing 
corpulence so that when he sat at table he sat a 
little away from it, as though he ate under protest 
and were just there for a snack; but nature had 
played a dirty, though not uncommon trick on 
him ; for his legs were much too short for his body 
so that, though seated he had all the appearance 
of a tall man, you were taken aback to find when 
he stood up that he was hardly of average height. 

It was for this reason that he made his best effect 
at table or when he was driving through the city 
in his car. Then his presence was commanding. 
When he waved to you or with a broad gesture 
took off his hat, you felt that it was incredibly 
affable of him to take any notice of human beings. 
He had all the solid respectability of those states- 
men of Louis Philippe, in sober black, with their 
long hair and clean-shaven faces, who look out at 
you with portentous solemnity from the canvases 



of Ingres. 


One often hears of people who talk like a book. 

M. de Steenvoorde talked like a magazine, not of 
course a magazine devoted to light literature and 
the distraction of an idle hour, but a magazine 
of sound learning and influential opinion. M. de 
Steenvoorde talked like the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. It was a treat, though a little fatiguing, 
to listen to him. He had the fluency of those who 
have said the same thing over and over again. He 
never hesitated for a word. He put everything 
wdth lucidity, an admirable choice of language, and 
such an authority that in his lips the obvious had 
all the sparkle of an epigram. He was by no 
means without wit. He could be very amusing at 
the expense of his neighbours. And when, having 
said something peculiarly malicious, he turned to 
you with an observation "Les absents ont toujours 
tort," he managed to invest it with the freshness 
of an original aphorism. He was an ardent 
Catholic, but, he flattered himself, no reactionary ; 
a man of standing, substance, and principle. 

A poor man, but ambitious (fame, the last in- 
firmity of noble mind) he had married for her 
enormous dot the daughter of a sugar broker, 
now a painted little lady with hennaed hair, in 
beautiful clothes; and it must have been a sore 
trial to him that when he gave her his honoured 
name he could not also endow her with the sense 
of personal pride which was so powerful a motive 
in all his actions. For, like many great men, M. 
de Steenvoorde was married to a wife who was 
extremely unfaithful to him. But this misfortune 
he bore with a courage and a dignity which were 
absolutely characteristic. His demeanour was so 
perfect that his infelicity positively raised him in 
the eyes of his friends. He was to all an object 
of sympathy. He might be a cuckold, but he re- 
mained a person of quality. Whenever, indeed, 
Mme. de Steenvoorde took a new lover he insisted 
that her parents should give him a sufficient sum 
of money to make good the outrage to his name 
and honour. Common report put it at a quarter 
of a million francs, but with silver at its present 
price I believe that a business man would insist 
on being paid in dollars. M. de Steenvoorde is 



already a man of means, but before his wife 
reaches the canonical age he will undoubtedly be 
a rich one. 


THECONSUL 

MR. PETE was in a state of the liveliest 
exasperation. He had been in the con- 
sular service for more than twenty 
years and he had had to deal with all 
manner of vexatious people, officials who would 
not listen to reason, merchants who took the Brit- 
ish Government for a debt collecting agency, mis- 
sionaries who resented as gross injustice any at- 
tempt at fair play ; but he never recollected a case 
which had left him more completely at a loss. He 
was a mild-mannered man, but for no reason he 
flew into a passion with his writer and he very 
nearly sacked the Eurasian clerk because he had 
wrongly spelt two words in a letter placed before 
him for his official signature. He was a conscien- 
tious man and he could not persuade himself to 
leave his office before the clock struck four, but 
the moment it did he jumped up and called for his 
hat and stick. Because his boy did not bring them 
at once he abused him roundly. They say that 
the consuls all grow a little odd; and the mer- 
chants who can live for thirty-five years in China 
without learning enough of the language to ask 
their way in the street, say that it is because they 
have to study Chinese; and there was no doubt 
that Mr. Pete was decidedly odd. He was a 
bachelor and on that account had been sent to a 
series of posts which by reason of their isolation 
were thought unsuited to married men. He had 
lived so much alone that his natural tendency to 
eccentricity had developed to an extravagant de- 
gree, and he had habits which surprised the 
stranger. He was very absent-minded. He 
paid no attention to his house, which was always 
in great disorder, nor to his food; his boys gave 
him to eat what they liked and for everything he 
had made him pay through the nose. He was un- 
tiring in his efforts to suppress the opium traffic, 
but he was the only person in the city who did not 
know that his servants kept opium in the consulate 
itself, and a busy traffic in the drug was openly 



conducted at the back door of the compound. He 
was an ardent collector and the house provided 
for him by the government was filled with the 
various things which he had collected one after 
the other, pewter, brass, carved wood ; these were 
his more legitimate enterprises; but he also col- 
lected stamps, birds' eggs, hotel labels, and post- 
marks.: he boasted that he had a collection of 
postmarks which was unequalled in the Empire. 
During his long sojourning in lonely places he 
had read a great deal, and though he was no 
sinologue he had a greater knowledge of China, 
its history, literature, and people, than most of 
his colleagues ; but from his wide reading he had 
acquired not toleration but vanity. He was a 
man of a singular appearance. His body was 
-small and frail and when he walked he gave you 
the idea of a dead leaf dancing before the wind; 
and then there was something extraordinarily odd 
in the small Tyrolese hat, with a cock's feather 
in it, very old and shabby, which he wore perched 
rakishly on the side of his large head. He was 
exceedingly bald. You saw that his eyes, blue and 
pale, were weak behind the spectacles, and a droop- 
ing, ragged, dingy moustache did not hide the 
peevishness of" his mouth. And now, turning out 
of the street in which was the consulate, he made 
his way on to the city wall, for there only in the 
multitudinous city was it possible to walk with 
-comfort. 

He was a man who took his work hardly, worry- 
ing himself to death over every trifle, but as a rule 
a walk on the wall soothed and rested him. The 
|city stood in the midst of a great plain and often 
at sundown from the wall you could see in the 
distance the snow-capped mountains, the moun- 
tains of Tibet; but now he walked quickly, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, and his 
fat spaniel frisked about him unobserved. He 
talked to himself rapidly in a low monotone. The 
cause of his irritation was a visit that he had that 
[day received from a lady who called herself Mrs. 

Yii and whom he with a consular passion for pre- 
cision insisted on calling Miss Lambert. This 
in itself sufficed to deprive their intercourse of 
amenity. She was an Englishwoman married to 
a, Chinese. She had arrived two years before with 



her husband from England where he had been 
studying at the University of London; he had 
made her believe that he was a great personage 
in his own country and she had imagined herself 
to be coming to a gorgeous palace and a position 
of consequence. It was a bitter surprise when 
she found herself brought to a shabby Chinese 
house crowded with people: there was not even a 
foreign bed in it, nor a knife and fork: 
everything seemed to her very dirty and smelly. 

It was a shock to find that she had to live with 
her husband's father and mother and he told her 
that she must do exactly what his mother bade 
her; but in her complete ignorance of Chinese it. 
was not till she had been two or three days in the 
house that she realised that she was not her hus- 
band's only wife. He had been married as a boy" 
before he left his native city to acquire the knowl- 
edge of the barbarians. When she bitterly up- 
braided him for deceiving her he shrugged his 
shoulders. There was nothing to prevent a Chi- 
nese from having two wives if he wanted them and, 
he added with some disregard to truth, no Chinese- 
woman looked upOn it as a hardship. It was 
upon making this discovery that she paid her first 
visit to the consul. He had already heard of her 
arrival-'-in China everyone knows everything 
about everyone — and he received her without sur- 
prise. Nor had he much sympathy to show her. 

That a foreign woman should marry a Chinese at 
all filled him with indignation, but that she should 
do so without making proper inquiries vexed hint 
like a personal affront. She was not at all the sort 
of woman whose appearance led you to imagine 
that she would be guilty of such a folly. She was 
-a solid, thick-set, young person, short, plain, and 
matter of fact. She was cheaply dressed in a 
tailor-made suit and she wore a Tam-o'-shanter. 

She had bad teeth and a muddy skin. Her hands 
were large and red and ill cared for. You could 
tell that she was not unused to hard work. She 
•spoke English with a Cockney whine. 

"How did you meet Mr. Yii?" asked the consul 
frigidly. 

"Well, you see, it's like this," she answered. 

*'Dad was in a very good position, and when he 



died mother said: 'Well, it seems a sinful waste 
to keep all these rooms empty, I'll put a card in 
the window. 1 " 


The consul interrupted her. 

"He had lodgings with you?" 

"Well, they weren't exactly lodgings," she said. 

"Shall we say apartments then?" replied the 
|consul, with his thin, slightly vain smile. 

That was generally the explanation of these 
marriages. Then because he thought her a very 
foolish vulgar woman he explained bluntly that 
according to English law she was not married to 
Yii and that the best thing she could do was to 
go back to England at once. She began to cry 
and his heart softened a little to her. He prom- 
ised to put her in charge of some missionary ladies 
who would look after her on the long journey, and 
indeed, if she liked, he would see if meanwhile she 
could not live in one of the missions. But while 
he talked Miss Lambert dried her tears. 

"What's the good of going back to England?" 
she said at last. "I 'aven't got nowhere to go to." 

"You can go to your mother." 

"She was all against my marrying Mr. Yii. I 
should never hear the last of it if I was to go back 
now." 

The consul began to argue with her, but the 
more he argued the more determined she became, 
and at last he lost his temper. 

"If you like to stay here with a man who isn't 
your husband it's your own look out, but I wash 
my hands of all responsibility." 

Her retort had often rankled. 

"Then you've got no cause to worry," she said, 
and the look on her face returned to him when- 
ever he thought of her. 



That was two years ago and he had seen her 
once or twice since then. It appeared that she 
got on very badly both with her mother-in-law 
and with her husband's other wife, and she had 
come to the consul with preposterous questions 
about her rights according to Chinese law. He 
repeated his offer to get her away, but she re- 
mained steadfast in her refusal to go, and their 
interview always ended in the consul's flying into a 
passion. He was almost inclined to pity the ras- 
cally Yii who had to keep the peace between three 
warring women. According to his English wife's 
account he was not unkind to her. He tried to 
act fairly by both his wives. Miss Lambert did 
not improve. The consul knew that ordinarily 
she wore Chinese clothes, but when she came to 
see him she put on European dress. She was be- 
come extremely blowsy. Her health suffered from 
the Chinese food she ate and she was beginning to 
look wretchedly ill. But really he was shocked 
when she had been shown into his office that day. 
She wore no hat and her hair was dishevelled. She 
was in a highly hysterical state. 

"They're trying to poison me," she screamed 
and she put before him a bowl of some foul smell- 
ing food. "It's poisoned," she said. "I've been 
ill for the last ten days, it's only by a miracle I've 
escaped." 

She gave him a long story, circumstantial 
and probable enough to convince him: after all 
nothing was more likely than that the Chinese 
women should use familiar methods to get rid of 
an intruder who was hateful to them. 

"Do they know you've come here?" 

"Of course they do ; I told them I was going to 
show them up." 

Now at last was the moment for decisive action. 
The consul looked at her in his most official man- 
ner. 

"Well, you must never go back there. I refuse 
to put up with your nonsense any longer. I in- 



sist on your leaving this man who isn't your hus- 
band." 


But he found himself helpless against the wo- 
man's insane obstinacy. He repeated all the argu- 
ments he had used so often, but she would not 
listen, and as usual he lost his temper. It was 
then, in answer to his final, desperate question, 
that she had made the remark which had entirely 
robbed him of his calm. 

"But what on earth makes you stay with the 
man?" he cried. 

She hesitated for a moment and a curious look 
came into her eyes. 

"There's something in the way his hair grows 
on his forehead that I can't help liking," she an- 
swered. 

The consul had never heard anything so out- 
rageous. It really was the last straw. And now 
while he strode along, trying to walk off his anger, 
though he was not a man who often used bad 
language he really could not restrain himself, and 
he said fiercely: 

"Women are simply bloody." 




THE OGRE OF RASHOMON 

The Project Gutenberg Etext of Japanese Fairy Tates, by Yei Theodora Ozaki 

Long, long ago in Kyoto, the people of the city were terrified by 
accounts of a dreadful ogre, who, it was said, haunted the Gate of 
Rashomon at twilight and seized whoever passed by. The missing 
victims were never seen again, so it was whispered that the ogre was 
a horrible cannibal, who not only killed the unhappy victims but ate 
them also. Now everybody in the town and neighborhood was in great 
fear, and no one durst venture out after sunset near the Gate of 
Rashomon. 

Now at this time there lived in Kyoto a general named Raiko, who had 
made himself famous for his brave deeds. Some time before this he 
made the country ring with his name, for he had attacked Oeyama, 
where a band of ogres lived with their chief, who instead of wine 
drank the blood of human beings. He had routed them all and cut off 
the head of the chief monster. 

This brave warrior was always followed by a band of faithful 
knights. In this band there were five knights of great valor. One 
evening as the five knights sat at a feast quaffing SAKE in their 
rice bowls and eating all kinds of fish, raw, and stewed, and 
broiled, and toasting each other's healths and exploits, the first 
knight, Hojo, said to the others: 

"Have you all heard the rumor that every evening after sunset there 
comes an ogre to the Gate of Rashomon, and that he seizes all who 
pass by?" 

The second knight, Watanabe, answered him, saying: 

"Do not talk such nonsense! All the ogres were killed by our chief 
Raiko at Oeyama! It cannot be true, because even if any ogres did 
escape from that great killing they would not dare to show 
themselves in this city, for they know that our brave master would 
at once attack them if he knew that any of them were still alive!" 

"Then do you disbelieve what I say, and think that I am telling you 
a falsehood?" 

"No, I do not think that you are telling a lie," said Watanabe; "but 
you have heard some old woman's story which is not worth believing." 


"Then the best plan is to prove what I say, by going there yourself 
and finding out yourself whether it is true or not," said Hojo. 



Watanabe, the second knight, could not bear the thought that his 
companion should believe he was afraid, so he answered quickly: 


"Of course, I will go at once and find out for myself!" 

So Watanabe at once got ready to go--he buckled on his long sword 
and put on a coat of armor, and tied on his large helmet. When he 
was ready to start he said to the others: 

"Give me something so that I can prove I have been there!" 

Then one of the men got a roll of writing paper and his box of 
Indian ink and brushes, and the four comrades wrote their names on a 
piece of paper. 

"I will take this," said Watanabe, "and put it on the Gate of 
Rashomon, so to-morrow morning will you all go and look at it? I may 
be able to catch an ogre or two by then!" and he mounted his horse 
and rode off gallantly. 

It was a very dark night, and there was neither moon nor star to 
light Watanabe on his way. To make the darkness worse a storm came 
on, the rain fell heavily and the wind howled like wolves in the 
mountains. Any ordinary man would have trembled at the thought of 
going out of doors, but Watanabe was a brave warrior and dauntless, 
and his honor and word were at stake, so he sped on into the night, 
while his companions listened to the sound of his horse's hoofs 
dying away in the distance, then shut the sliding shutters close and 
gathered round the charcoal fire and wondered what would happen— and 
whether their comrade would encounter one of those horrible Oni. 

At last Watanabe reached the Gate of Rashomon, but peer as he might 
through the darkness he could see no sign of an ogre. 

"It is just as I thought," said Watanabe to himself; "there are 
certainly no ogres here; it is only an old woman's story. I will 
stick this paper on the gate so that the others can see I have been 
here when they come to-morrow, and then I will take my way home and 
laugh at them all." 

He fastened the piece of paper, signed by all his four companions, 
on the gate, and then turned his horse's head towards home. 

As he did so he became aware that some one was behind him, and at 
the same time a voice called out to him to wait. Then his helmet was 
seized from the back. "Who are you?" said Watanabe fearlessly. He 
then put out his hand and groped around to find out who or what it 
was that held him by the helmet. As he did so he touched something 



that felt like an arm--it was covered with hair and as big round as 
the trunk of a tree! 

Watanabe knew at once that this was the arm of an ogre, so he drew 
his sword and cut at it fiercely. 

There was a loud yell of pain, and then the ogre dashed in front of 
the warrior. 

Watanabe's eyes grew large with wonder, for he saw that the ogre was 
taller than the great gate, his eyes were flashing like mirrors in 
the sunlight, and his huge mouth was wide open, and as the monster 
breathed, flames of fire shot out of his mouth. 

The ogre thought to terrify his foe, but Watanabe never flinched. He 
attacked the ogre with all his strength, and thus they fought face 
to face for a long time. At last the ogre, finding that he could 
neither frighten nor beat Watanabe and that he might himself be 
beaten, took to flight. But Watanabe, determined not to let the 
monster escape, put spurs to his horse and gave chase. 

But though the knight rode very fast the ogre ran faster, and to his 
disappointment he found himself unable to overtake the monster, who 
was gradually lost to sight. 

Watanabe returned to the gate where the fierce fight had taken 
place, and got down from his horse. As he did so he stumbled upon 
something lying on the ground. 

Stooping to pick it up he found that it was one of the ogre's huge 
arms which he must have slashed off in the fight. His joy was great 
at having secured such a prize, for this was the best of all proofs 
of his adventure with the ogre. So he took it up carefully and 
carried it home as a trophy of his victory. 

When he got back, he showed the arm to his comrades, who one and all 
called him the hero of their band and gave him a great feast. His 
wonderful deed was soon noised abroad in Kyoto, and people from far 
and near came to see the ogre's arm. 

Watanabe now began to grow uneasy as to how he should keep the arm 
in safety, for he knew that the ogre to whom it belonged was still 
alive. He felt sure that one day or other, as soon as the ogre got 
over his scare, he would come to try to get his arm back again. 

Watanabe therefore had a box made of the strongest wood and banded 
with iron. In this he placed the arm, and then he sealed down the 
heavy lid, refusing to open it for anyone. He kept the box in his 
own room and took charge of it himself, never allowing it out of his 



sight. 


Now one night he heard some one knocking at the porch, asking for 
admittance. 

When the servant went to the door to see who it was, there was only 
an old woman, very respectable in appearance. On being asked who she 
was and what was her business, the old woman replied with a smile 
that she had been nurse to the master of the house when he was a 
little baby. If the lord of the house were at home she begged to be 
allowed to see him. 

The servant left the old woman at the door and went to tell his 
master that his old nurse had come to see him. Watanabe thought it 
strange that she should come at that time of night, but at the 
thought of his old nurse, who had been like a foster-mother to him 
and whom he had not seen for a long time, a very tender feeling 
sprang up for her in his heart. He ordered the servant to show her 
in. 

The old woman was ushered into the room, and after the customary 
bows and greetings were over, she said: 

"Master, the report of your brave fight with the ogre at the Gate of 
Rashomon is so widely known that even your poor old nurse has heard 
of it. Is it really true, what every one says, that you cut off one 
of the ogre's arms? If you did, your deed is highly to be praised!" 

"I was very disappointed," said Watanabe, "that I was not able take 
the monster captive, which was what I wished to do, instead of only 
cutting off an arm!" 

"I am very proud to think," answered the old woman, "that my master 
was so brave as to dare to cut off an ogre's arm. There is nothing 
that can be compared to your courage. Before I die it is the great 
wish of my life to see this arm," she added pleadingly. 

"No," said Watanabe, "I am sorry, but I cannot grant your request." 

"But why?" asked the old woman. 

"Because," replied Watanabe, "ogres are very revengeful creatures, 
and if I open the box there is no telling but that the ogre may 
suddenly appear and carry off his arm. I have had a box made on 
purpose with a very strong lid, and in this box I keep the ogre's 
arm secure; and I never show it to any one, whatever happens." 

"Your precaution is very reasonable," said the old woman. "But I am 



your old nurse, so surely you will not refuse to show ME the arm. I 
have only just heard of your brave act, and not being able to wait 
till the morning I came at once to ask you to show it to me." 

Watanabe was very troubled at the old woman's pleading, but he still 
persisted in refusing. Then the old woman said: 

"Do you suspect me of being a spy sent by the ogre?" 

"No, of course I do not suspect you of being the ogre's spy, for you 
are my old nurse," answered Watanabe. 

"Then you cannot surely refuse to show me the arm any longer." 
entreated the old woman; "for it is the great wish of my heart to 
see for once in my life the arm of an ogre!" 

Watanabe could not hold out in his refusal any longer, so he gave in 
at last, saying: 

"Then I will show you the ogre's arm, since you so earnestly wish to 
see it. Come, follow me!" and he led the way to his own room, the 
old woman following. 

When they were both in the room Watanabe shut the door carefully, 
and then going towards a big box which stood in a corner of the 
room, he took off the heavy lid. He then called to the old woman to 
come near and look in, for he never took the arm out of the box. 

"What is it like? Let me have a good look at it," said the old 
nurse, with a joyful face. 

She came nearer and nearer, as if she were afraid, till she stood 
right against the box. Suddenly she plunged her hand into the box 
and seized the arm, crying with a fearful voice which made the room 
shake: 

"Oh, joy! I have got my arm back again!" 

And from an old woman she was suddenly transformed into the towering 
figure of the frightful ogre! 

Watanabe sprang back and was unable to move for a moment, so great 
was his astonishment; but recognizing the ogre who had attacked him 
at the Gate of Rashomon, he determined with his usual courage to put 
an end to him this time. He seized his sword, drew it out of its 
sheath in a flash, and tried to cut the ogre down. 


So quick was Watanabe that the creature had a narrow escape. But the 



ogre sprang up to the ceiling, and bursting through the roof, 
disappeared in the mist and clouds. 

In this way the ogre escaped with his arm. The knight gnashed his 
teeth with disappointment, but that was all he could do. He waited 
in patience for another opportunity to dispatch the ogre. But the 
latter was afraid of Watanabe's great strength and daring, and never 
troubled Kyoto again. So once more the people of the city were able 
to go out without fear even at night time, and the brave deeds of 
Watanabe have never been forgotten! 



